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STEPHEN  CRANE 
A  New  York  Poet 

Who  Through  Starvation  Achieved  Success  —  but  too  Late 


TT  is  a  widely  prevalent  belief,  especially  among  those  who  have 
•*•  never  missed  a  meal  in  their  lives,  that  the  literary  or  other  ar 
tist,  to  get  his  best  work  out  of  him,  must  be  squeezed,  as  the 
perfume  is  expressed  from  the  flower  —  that  he  does  his  greatest 
things  while  starving. 

No  greater  —  more  damnably  tragic  —  mistake  could  be  made. 
The  writer  does  his  best  work  when  well-fed,  comfortably  housed 
and  free  from  pecuniary  worry.  The  early  work  of  most  writers 
—  the  great  Dryden,  for  example  —  is  usually  inferior,  because 
of  the  dire  necessity  they  are  under  of  getting  into  print  —  and  so 
into  money  —  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  useless  to  surmise  now  as  to  what  killed  Stephen  Crane 
at  so  early  an  age  —  30.  He  was  delicate  and  fragile,  physically, 
and  it  may  have  been  the  stress  and  storm  of  his  early  struggles 
for  literary  recognition  —  or  it  may  have  been  his  hardships  and 
shipwreck  in  the  Cuban  campaign  as  war-correspondent. 
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The  son  of  a  clergyman,  Stephen  Crane  was  born  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  1870,  and  educated  at  Lafayette  College  and  Syracuse 
University.  When  only  16  he  corresponded,  from  out-of-town, 
with  New  York  papers.  In  1892  he  came  to  New  York  experi 
encing  rebuff  after  rebuff  on  Park  Row.  Later  he  wrote  special 
articles  and  short  stories  for  the  Sunday  papers  and  Irving  Bach- 
ellor's  syndicate,  meantime  reading  omnivorously  and  acquiring 
a  style. 

"I  decided,"  he  once  said  in  Leslie's,  "that  the  nearer  a  writer 
gets  to  life  the  greater  he  becomes  as  an  artist,  and  most  of  my 
prose  writings  have  been  toward  the  goal  partially  described  by 
that  misunderstood  and  abused  word,  realism.  Tolstoi  is  the 
writer  I  admire  most  of  all." 

For  many  years  he  was  a  free-lance,  living  with  some  artists 
in  a  dilapidated  building  on  East  23rd  Street,  dreaming  "blood- 
red  dreams  of  fame."  They  slept  on  the  floor,  dined  off  buns 
and  sardines,  and  painted  on  towels  and  wrapping  paper.  It  was 
hopeless,  discouraging  work  for  a  man  of  Crane's  sensibility,  and 
the  iron  of  misery  and  the  world's  callous  indifference  sank  deep. 
It  was  during  this  straitened  period  that  he  wrote  "The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage" — "an  effort,"  he  says,  "born  of  pain — des 
pair  almost." 

He  took  the  first  half  of  his  MS.  to  Hamlin  Garland,  the  other 
half  was  "in  hock,"  as  he  told  Mr.  Garland,  to  his  typist  for  $15 
— and  great  was  his  tribulation!  Mr.  Garland  helped  him  out 


to  this  extent,  later  bringing  Crane  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells  and  others  of  the  discriminating — all  men  of  keen 
literary  discernment. 

His  first  book,  "Maggie:  A  Child  of  the  Streets,"  (1893)  he 
had  to  publish  himself.  It  attracted  no  attention  from  the  read 
ing  public.  But  the  "Red  Badge"  (1894)  did,  taking  the  public 
fairly  by  storm.  Its  freshness,  originality,  vividness,  were  a  new 
thing.  In  England  it  had  a  tremendous  success,  so  in  a  little 
while  he  took  up  his  residence  there,  winning  an  immediate  social 
vogue  and  visiting  America  occasionally. 

In  1897  he  went  as  war-correspondent  to  report  the  Graeco- 
Turko  War,  and  then  to  Cuba  to  write  of  Cuban  filibusters.  Dur 
ing  his  Cuban  campaign  he  was  wrecked,  and  his  story  "The 
Open  Boat"  (1898)  is  a  vigorous  vivid  description  of  this  awful 
experience,  and,  in  H.  G.  Wells'  opinion,  the  "crown  of  all  his 
work."  "That,  and  'Flanagan',"  he  told  Wells,  "was  all  I  got 
out  of  Cuba." 

The  last  two  years  of  Crane's  life  were  spent  in  Sussex,  Eng 
land,  and  then  he  went  to  Baden  to  his  untimely  death  (1900). 

But  his  prose  work  still  lives.  His  "Red  Badge  of  Courage" 
yet  wields  its  extraordinary  fascination  over  countless  readers — 
new  and  old. 

"I  experienced  the  thrill  of  the  editor  as  he  falls  unexpectedly 
upon  the  work  of  a  genius,"  said  Mr.  Garland.  "It  was  as  if 
this  youth  in  some  mystic  way  had  secured  the  co-operation  of 


the  spirit  of  an  officer  of  the  Civil  War.  How  else  could  one  ac 
count  for  his  knowledge  of  war?  .  .  .  Sallow,  yellow-fing 
ered,  small  and  ugly,  I  was  unable  to  relate  him  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  marvellous  MS.  he  had  placed  in  my  hands." 

During  his  early  free-lance  period,  which  Crane  once  spoke  of 
with  such  loathing,  he  worked  and  starved,  starved  and  worked, 
wandering  day  and  night  through  the  East  Side,  and  writing 
stories  that  never  were  printed,  singly.  They  later  made  a  part 
of  "Maggie." 

He  was  a  student  at  first-hand  of  the  seamy  side  of  life,  an  an 
alyst  of  life's  tragedies  among  the  poor.  He  pierced  through  ar 
tificialities  to  the  heart  and  grim  reality  of  things — and  he  was  a 
faithful,  vivid  reporter  of  things  as  they  were.  [With  extraor 
dinary  condensation  and  clarity  he  flashes  the  episodes  before 
you  ^  and  his  phrases  and  paragraphs  have  all  the  sudden  and 
startling  distinctness  of  a  film  picture. 

\His  insight,  his  imaginative  and  inductive  faculties  were  noth 
ing  short  of  marvellous — vide  his  convincingly  true  pictures  of 
battles — or  war — "horrid  waFJ) — which  he  continued  to  produce 
up  to  his  last  hour.  Among  these  later  sketches,  acute  and  vivid, 
were  "The  Black  Riders/'  and  "War  is  Kind." 

He  "creates  a  new  fashion  in  literature,"  commented  the  At 
lantic  Monthly,  and  another  authority  grouped  him  with  the 
Symbolists  of  France  and  England. 

main  theme,   however,   was   the   submerged   tenth — their 


"sins,  shames,  gaieties,  injustices" — the  world  of  misery,  of  pov- 
erty)as  he  limns  it  in  "Maggie"  and  "George's  Mother/'  His 
"Red  Badge"  and  "Black  Riders"  were  thought  by  some,  perhaps 
too  unconventional.  There  seemed,  in  these  books,  a  bitter, 
ironic  and  despairing — even  unwholesome — tinge  to  his  philos 
ophy.  But  he  later  wrote  two  charming  love  stories — "The 
Third  Violet"  and  "In  Active  Service" — whose  setting  was  not 
so  sordid,  not  so  uncheerful. 

Crane's  poems — rhymeless  rhythms — like  his  prose  showed  ex 
traordinary  imaginative  power.  He  wrote  them  down,  in  beau 
tiful  script,  rapidly,  and  in  an  entirely  automatic,  sub-conscious 

way,  as  if  transcribing  from  a  printed  page. 

ft 

"I  have  four  or  five  more  standing  in  a  row  up  here" — he 
quaintly  told  Mr.  Garland,  putting  the  tip  of  his  finger  to  his 
right  temple — "all  they  need  is  to  be  drawn  off." 

"There  is  a  ghost  at  your  shoulder!"  was  Mr.  Garland's  half- 
serious  comment.  Crane  told  him  further  that  the  first  pages  of 
the  "Red  Badge"  had  come  to  him  in  this  way.  He  wrote  them 
down  as  if  from  dictation ! 

"The  Black  Riders"  was  dedicated  to  his  old  friend  and  bene 
factor,  Hamlin  Garland,  through  whose  kind  interest  Crane's 
work  secured  just  and  proper  recognition,  all  of  which  quickly 
led  to  material  prosperity  for  the  half-starved  "boy" — as  he 
seemed  to  so  many. 


The  following  rhymeless  rhythm  of  Crane's  was  written  just 
before  he  left  America  for  England : 


There  was  a  man  and  a  woman, 

Who  sinned. 
Then  did  the  man  heap  the  punishment 

All  upon  the  head  of  her 

And  went   away  gaily. 


II. 


There  was  a  man  and  a  woman 

Who  sinned. 

And  the  man  stood  with  her. 
As  upon  her  head,  so  upon  his, 
Fell  blow  upon  blow, 
And  all  people  screaming  "Fool!" 

He  was  an  iron  heart. 

III. 

He  was  a  braver  heart. 
Would  you  speak  with  him,  friend? 
Well,  he  is  dead, 
And  there  went  our  opportunity. 
Let  it  be  your  grief, 

That  he  is  dead, 

And  our  opportunity  gone; 
For,  in  that,  you  were  a  coward. 


Here  is  a  sample  of  Crane's  prose.  It  will  be  seen  how  unro- 
mantically  he  viewed  life.  But  he  goes  as  far  the  other  way. 
His  men  are  men — mere  clay ;  but  he  lays  bare  their  souls — dis 
sects  them  as  does  the  surgeon  j 

" .  .  .  I  sat  on  San  Juan  hill  and  watched  Lawton's  division  come 
up  ...  where  I  could  look  into  the  faces  of  men  who  were  trotting 
up  under  fire.  There  wasn't  a  high,  heroic  face  among  them.  They 
were  all  men  intent  on  business.  .  .  .  They  were  not  of  our 
shallow  and  preposterous  fictions.  They  stood  out  in  a  simply  ma 
jestic  commonplace.  It  was  the  behaviour  of  men  on  the  street. 
.  .  .  Each  man  was  just  pegging  along  at  the  heels  of  the  man  be 
fore  him,  who  was  pegging  along  at  the  heels  of  still  another  man 
who —  It  was  that  in  the  flat  and  obvious  way.  In  another  way 
it  was  pageantry,  the  pageantry  of  the  accomplishment  of  naked  duty. 
One  cannot  speak  of  it — the  spectacle  of  the  common  man  serenely 
doing  his  work,  his  appointed  work.  It  is  the  one  thing  in  the  uni 
verse  which  makes  one  fling  expression  to  the  winds  and  be  satisfied 
to  simply  feel." 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  mentioned,  Crane  wrote 
"Lines"  ('95);  "The  Little  Regiment/'  "The  Monster"  ('95), 
and  two  posthumous  works — a  novel  "The  O'Ruddy,"  and  a 
sheaf  of  children's  stories.  The  author  of  scarce  a  dozen  books 
when  death  cut  him  off,  had  he  lived  he  might  have  produced 
"the  great  American  novel." 

Robert  Barr,  just  before  Crane's  death,  thought  him  of  all  liv 
ing  American  authors,  the  only  one  destined  to  this  honor.  V"His 
delicately  analytical  and,  at  times,  excoriatingly  penetrating  so- 


cial  criticism,  coupled  with  his  other  brilliant  gifts  of  style  and 
imagination  perhaps  well  fitted  him  for  such  a  magnum  opus. 
But,  like  Keats,  he  was  cut  off  before  his  time.  ] 

How  photographically  accurate  are  some  of  Crane's  charac 
terizations.  Here  are  two  the  New  Yorker  must  perforce  recog 
nize: 

A  boy  in  Rum  Alley  was  "throwing  stones  at  howling  urchins. 
.  -i1  .  His  infantile  countenance  was  livid  with  fury.  His  small  body 
was  writhing  in  the  delivery  of  great  crimson  oaths.  His  features 
wore  the  look  of  a  tiny  insane  demon." 


"Down  the  avenue  came  boastfully  sauntering,  a  lad  of  sixteen 
years,  although  the  chronic  sneer  of  an  ideal  manhood  already  sat 
upon  his  lips.  His  hat  was  tipped  with  an  air  of  challenge  over  his 
eye.  Between  his  teeth  a  cigar  stump  tilted  at  the  angle  of  defiance. 
He  walked  with  a  certain  swing  of  the  shoulders  that  appalled  the 
timid." 


sMelancholy  and  taciturn  on  an  empty  stomach,  when,  at  the 
Garlands,  he  had  had  a  square  meal,  Crane  "chortled  and  sang 
as  he  strolled  about  the  room,  exactly  like  a  well-fed  hen.  At 
such  moments  he  talked  freely  and  well,  always  with  precision 
and  original  tangT? 

One  day  when  Crane  was  particularly  depressed  —  for  with 
all  his  strenuosity  with  his  pen  he  remained  as  hungry  as  ever  — 
Hamlin  Garland  said  to  him  : 

"You'll  be  famous  in  one  year  or  two  !" 


"You  may  be  right,"  Crane  replied  gloomily,  "but  it's  no  joke 
now.  I'd  trade  my  entire  future  for  $23  in  cash !" 

A  little  later  "The  Red  Badge  o*f  Courage"  was  published,  tak 
ing  two  countries  by  storm,  money  rolled  in  upon  the  emaciated, 
hollow-eyed  "boy"  and  he  was  in  great  demand  socially. 

But  too  late! 

His  earthly  task  was  done. 

Crane  came  of  long  Puritan  ancestry,  and  his  New  England 
forebears  were  writers — of  pious  and  theological  books.  He,  him 
self,  was  a  good  type  of  the  nervous,  quick-thinking,  very  modern 
American.  He  was  not  much  of  a  talker.  His  conversation  was 
vivid — yet  quaint — but  spasmodic.  He  was  quiet,  almost  taci 
turn.  When  he  wrote,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  he  used  words 
with  little  regard  to  their  fitness.  But  in  this  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  a  pioneer — "the  first  expression  of  the  opening  mind 
of  a  new  period" — the  progenitor  of  a  new  school  of  writers; 
and  his  impress  is  still  in  American  journalism. 

He  had  a  marvellous  imaginative  power,  a  rare  talent  for  word- 
painting,  plus  unusual  clarity  and  concision ;  and  his  characters 
with  their  "Promethean  woes  and  Homeric  passions"  stalk  like 
Titans  through  his  pages.  They  recall  vividly  to  my  mind  Victor 
Hugo's  "Ninety-Three." 

Crane  himself  confessed  to  Tolstoi's  influence,  and  this  his 
friend  H.  G.  Wells  guessed.  But  allowing  for  this  Wells  thought 
"there  still  remained  something  entirely  original  and  novel,"  and 


that  "there  is  Whistler  even  more  than  Tolstoi  in  'The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage'." 

Edith  Wyatt  said,  felicitously:  ''Endowed  with  a  genius  for 
direct  expression  he  (Crane)  was  able  in  his  short  existence  to 
present  a  surprising  number  of  penetrating  ascertainments  of 
American  life  with  a  high  degree  of  clarity  and  power.  In  his 
static  lines  of  verse,  in  the  lyric  movement  of  his  stories,  vibrate 
unforgettable  and  authentic  moods  of  the  very  nature  of  our 
country — the  smell  of  the  wet  turf  along  the  shaded  house-walls, 
the  pluming  maple-tops,  the  muteness  of  neighbor  and  neighbor, 
the  scorching  breath  of  injustice,  the  air  of  war  time  memories 
on  cloudy  bluff  and  valley,  the  wind's  will  blowing  through  the 
soul  of  youth,  death  in  struggle  everywhere,  and  the  strength  of 
love  stronger  than  death,  and  the  failures  and  the  prides  of  our 
mortality." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  the  years  roll  on,  and  we  can 
view  his  work  in  its  true  perspective,  the  place  in  literature  of 
Stephen  Crane  will  not  by  any  means  be  a  minor  one. 

Alfred  Ernest  Keet. 
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